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several grounds. First there was the question of
transferring the possessions of the Catholic
Church to the Kirk, and the nobles who had
enriched themselves at the expense of the Church
were naturally opposed to the project. But
equally important was the attitude of many of the
nobles towards the Kirk. They had fought on
the side of the Congregation less from religious
enthusiasm than to free Scotland from the
French, and, now that Scotland seemed to be
free, these nobles wanted the Kirk to content
itself with a minor part in national life. Knox's
plan would have given the control of the country
into the hands of the Kirk, and that Kirk was one
founded on democratic principles. The nobles
had come to detest the Catholic Church, but at
least their importance had been recognised under
its sway. To Knox, however, every man was
equal before God, and in the organisation of
God's Kirk every man must have an equal voice.
Lords who had been accustomed to tyrannise over
the common people could not be expected to ac-
cept an organisation which put them on the same
level as the commoners. Moreover, the adminis-
tration of the Kirk as defined by Knox permitted
an inquisition into the private life of everyone,
and the "aristocrats resented a system which
would expose them to penalties on the accusations
of spies.
The Book of Discipline was, however, favoured